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Tims we see, that in size the redwood falls but very little below the 
Tree, and it is not impossible that some of the former may yet be 
found as large as any of the latter. In general effect the forests of red- 
wood. in the opinion of Professor Brewer, surpass even the groves o’f Big- 
Trees. The great reason for this is, that the redwood forms frequently 
almost the entire; forest, while the Big Tree nowhere occurs except scattered 
among other trees, and never in clusters or groups isolated from other 
species. Let one imagine an entire forest, extending as far as the eye 
can reach, of trees from eight to twelve feet in diameter and from 200 to 
300 feet high, thickly grouped, their trunks marvellously straight, not 
branching until they reach from 100 to 150 feet above the ground, and 
then forming a dense canopy, which shuts out the view of the sky, the 
contrast of the bright cinnamon-colored trunks with the sombre, deep 
yet brilliant, green of the foliage, the utter silence of these forests, where 
often no sound can be heard except the low thunder of the breaking surf 
of the distant ocean — let one picture to himself a scene like this, and he 
may perhaps receive a faint impression of the majestic grandeur of the 
redwood forests of California. 

The Big Trees occur exclusively in “groves,” or scattered over limited 
areas, never forming groups by themselves, but always disseminated 
among a much larger number of trees of other kinds. These patches on 
which the Big Trees stand do not equal in area a hundredth part of that 
which the redwoods cover exclusively. We are quite unable to state the 
number of square miles or acres on which the Big Trees grow, except 
for two of the groves, the Calaveras and Mariposa, both of which have 
been carefully surveyed by our parties. It may be roughly stated, how- 
ever, that this area does not, so far as yet known, exceed fifty sqnare 
miles, and that most of this is in one patch, between King’s and Kaweali 
Rivers, as will be noticed farther on. 

The groves of the Big Trees are limited in latitude between 36° and 
38° 15', nearly ; at least so far as we now know. The Calaveras Grove is 
the most northerly, and one on the South Fork of the Tide is the farthest 
south of any yet known to us. They are also quite limited in vertical 
range, since they nowhere descend much below 5,000, or rise above 7,000 
feet. They follow the other trees of California in this respect, that they 
occur lower down on the Sierra as we go northwards ; the most northerly 
grove, that of Calaveras, is the lowest in elevation above the sea-level. 

We will first describe, or notice, so far as our space allows, the 
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different groves which have been discovered, giving more details of that 
one which has been given by Congress to the State of California “for public 
use and recreation,” and we will then state some general facts connected 
with this species, which will be better understood after reading what has 
preceded. 

There are eight distinct patches or groves of the Big Trees ; or nine, 
if we should consider the Mariposa trees as belonging to two different 
groups, which is hardly necessary, inasmuch as there is only a ridge half 
a mile in width separating the upper grove from the lower. The eight 
groves are, in geographical order from north to south : first, the Cala- 
veras ; second, the Stanislaus ; third, Crane Flat ; fourth, Mariposa ; fifth, 
Fresno; sixth, King’s and Kaweah Rivers; seventh, North Fork Tule 
River ; eighth, South Fork Tule River. These we will now notice in the 
above order, beginning with the one best known and most visited. 

The Calaveras grove is situated in the county of that name, about 
sixteen miles from Murphy’s Camp, and near the Stanislaus River. It is 
on, or near, the road crossing the Sierra by the Silver Mountain Pass. 
This being the first grove of the Big Trees discovered and the most 
accessible, it has come more into notice and been much more visited 
than any of the others ; indeed, this and the Mariposa Grove are the 
only ones which have become a resort for travellers. The Calaveras Grove 
has also the great advantage over the others, that a good hotel is kept 
there, and that it is accessible on wheels, all the others being at a greater 
or less distance from any road. 

This grove occupies a belt 3,200 feet long by 700 feet broad, extending 
in a northwest and southeast direction, in a depression between two slopes, 
through which meanders a small brook which dries up in the summer. 
There are between 90 and 100 trees of large size in the grove, and a con- 
siderable number of small ones, chiefly on the outskirts. Several have 
fallen since the grove was discovered ; one has been cut down ; and one 
has had the bark stripped from it, up to the height of 116 feet above the 
ground. The bark, thus removed, was exhibited in different places, and 
finally found a resting place in the Sydenham Crystal Palace, where it was 
unfortunately burned, in the fire which consumed a part of that building 
a few years since. The two trees thus destroyed were perhaps the finest in 
the grove ; the tallest now standing is the one called the “Keystone State ;” 
the largest and finest is known as the “Empire State.” The height of this 
grove above the sea-level is 4,759 feet. 
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